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S^ff Swains. 

Ho'w little will male & kingdom I Even if men do claim {Hirato 
rigbts on oertdn portions of this «artfa of ours, they leave behind them 
many a noble domain ovned by every one, and yet poasesaed In 
pecnliar cluni by each. Why, Jnet to-night, as the snn went down, I 
had completed a great castle oat in the West It was just snoh an 
one as Reginald Front de Boeuf defended against the most worshipful 
knight Le Noir Faneant ; and while I was doubting whetherto fashion 
a certain golden line of clonds into a gallant cavalcade of full-anned 
nobles pa^ng from its moated walls, behold a breath of envious wind 
scattered my castle, turret over battlement. Into space. What became 
of the procession of knights I could not discover, except that he whom 
I had made the leader went careering off to the northward, accom- 
panied by another form, which I at once discovered to be the ' fayre 
ladye' of the pageant, on a white pal&ey. And when all were gonei 
I leaned back from the window and wondered If the next evening 
would bring them again to rebuild the shattered towers, and to hold 
high festival in the golden West. 

Ayei^-tbe^f^West. And then what visions of those old adven- 
turers, who passed full of hope mto the broad ocean, steering through 
weedy sea and by dreaded sandbars, to the land over which hangs 
Hespems, calm and pale, as in the days of olden time. Thdr dreams 
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were of the wealth of the Incas, of the untold richness of Manoa. " the 
golden city," and of the hoards) of the captive Kontezumas. And 
then came the English, under such men as Hawkins and Drake, and 
the covetous Spaniard had many a hard fight for his darling gold. 
Those were the days when Las Gasas, in order to lighten the Indians' 
toU, brought into employment the stronger arms of the negroes, and 
introduced that slavery the cnrse of which has hung on our footsteps 
like an insatiable Xemesis ever sinoe. 

And yet in the very thickest of all this grasping for gain, there is 
one spark at least of the truest and most romantic daring. When 
Ponce de Leon set forth from Jamaica in his two caravels, for that 
new island of flowers, ' the Florida,' he sought not for gold, nor slaves, 
nor conquest. All his hope was centered in the discovery of the 
Fountain of Youth, whose waters he longed to drink and be young 
again. Hardy old soldier that he was, skilled in a thonsand battles, 
and well aware of all Indian wiles, ha left his bones in the green 
savannas, happily ignorant that his fahled stream was to be found only 
in a land which is not of the earth. And as I sit here and look out 
on the fast fading tints of the sky, I cannot but think that it was bet- 
ter to die as he did, than to fall with Cortes' bravest on the broken 
causeway in the Mexican lake. 

Snch stories have always been the fittest themes for song and legend. 
Chivalrous devotjon to a 43anse never fails of throwing around and 
over all imperfections the vail of poetry. And any noble nature, if 
rightly portrayed, moves us up to higher things, happy if the impres- 
sion be strong enough to outlast the wear of years. We learn best 
by example, and therein consists the true strength of the novelist. 
No one can read such books as ' Adam Bede,' Kingsley's ' Amyas 
Ldgh,' or De la Motte Fouque's ' Thiodolph,' without a yearning to 
be more lihe those characters. As for ' Thiodolph,' that has been so 
little known when compared with ' Undine* and ' Sintram,' that I must 
crave pardon for having named it with the others, and yet no book is 
more worthy so to be named. 

It is one of a man's frequent day dreams to imagine himself in po- 
sitions of honor or power, and to fancy how be would conduct him- 
self therein. His acts are all satisfactory to him, and everything 
goes smoothly, till perhaps the dream is broken by some sQch catas- 
trophe as befell the glass merchant in the Arabian story, and his fan- 
cied riches torn into the sober reality of broken wares. But in spite 
of all, we keep to the old custom still, and wake ever and anon to the 
truIJi, merely to doze away agiun into some other vision of what may 
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be. Like tbe Lotus Eaters, ^e strive to banish tboagbt in this mental 
intoxicafJOD. Alas for na, that tbe reaction is somotimes greater than 
we can bear. Such dreams are but tbe measengers of that indolent 
philosopby which would persuade ua to forget everything but enjoy- 
ment, and believe that the 

'Dread of sometbing after death,' 

is but a mere fiction of some excited brain, fit only to trouble the 
tniods of those who foolishly think that there is an existence beyond 
the grave. 

But there are dreams of another nature — truer and more elevating. 
They are the visions which come to ua, when we are at our times of 
quiet, when we lay back as I do to-night and conjure up strange fan- 
cies from among the elm-leaves, and out of the rustle of tlie breeze. 
What a pify that we are so free from superstitions in this New World 
of oura. It would be worth a great deal if some enterprising Yankee 
should bring over a ship-load of Brownies and Kobolds, elves and 
dwarfa, to haunt our nooks and out of the way corners, in order to 
make some poetry for the massea therefrom. But as we are now, 
there is no prospect of such a. desirable result, and the only apritea of 
tlie green wood are a few half-starved Indian demons, who never allow 
themselves to be distinctly noted and described. And while I tbink 
of these, my mind goes back to many an old legend, in which the 
fairy-folk played prominent parts. The Rhine is rich with them, from 
the story of the planning of Cologne Cathedral to the dismal tales of 
the nixie and the nymph of the Lurleyberg. And do not Noraeland 
and Angleland, Germany and France, cherish yet tbe stories of these 
strange beings t 

And there be dreams beside all these, courteous reader, which need 
to be specially dealt with. Did not tbe stem old Reformer cast ink- 
horn and ink full in the fa^e of the foul fiend which tempted him ? 
And shall we, even weak as we are, allow these cheating phantoms to 
steal away our hearts 1 Dreams are but the fabric of thin air, and yet 
the thoughts which produce them are not to be left iree of guard. 
Think rightly, act rightly, and none but right visions shall ever come. 
These shapes of evil may have as little real existence as the Mountains 
of the Moon, or tlie North- Wcat Passage, but they are juat aa sternly 
tugging at our heart strings as if they were in bodily presence. We 
must remember when our fancies come thickest upon us, to work out 
from their confusion some ordered whole, else we may justly receive 
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oensnre for time miBSpeot and thoughts thrown away. Aa grand Will 

Shakspeare has it, — 

" Nature naTar lends 
The smalleBt scmple of her excellence, 
But like a thriit/ goddeea she determiueB 
Eeraelf the glor? of a creditor. 
Both tbanks bq<1 use." 

It is well written of the hours, on the old sun-dial at Oxford, 
" Peretuit et Imputantur." s, w. d. 



THE Deforest prize oration. 

C^« Stn!bntcs ia §u'aj2 iitcibntt to pig^ ffitnlijation. 

BT DUflBL HENBT OHAKBBBUIH, WOBOBeTBB, JUSS. 

ANALYSIS. 
L DeflnitioD and proper couception of CivilizatioD. 

(a.) Progreaa through conflict. 
11 Such fl conflict JBToIves « liability to decline and relapss at oQ times. 

III. This tendency peculiarlj strong and marked in high civilization. 

IV. Historical coDflnnationB of thia theorj. 
T. 8pe<nflc signs and evidencea of this decay. 

(o.) Want of physical energy. 
^.) Loss of Public Spirit. 
(e.) Losa of taitb in Ideas and Moral Truths. 
TL Influence of Christianity. 

ORATION. 

Hi3ToRy,of which civilization ia to be regarded aa one phase or depart- 
ment, is a motive proceaa, dependent for ita life and permanence upon 
the expansive and forceful nature of underlying ideas and principles. 
From that sublime hour when the Divine creative fiat ordained the 
course of nature and opened the initial chapter of human existence, 
the history of man has formed one continuous line of natural and ne- 
cessary connections. It has separated itself into epochs; it has been 
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litled into the beauty and glory of intellectual and moral eraa ; or been 
sunk into the deformity and degradation of benighted and barbarouB 
periods ; but epochs, eras and periods are but the articulating points 
in an unbroken process of expansion. Development, wherein law is 
anpreme and each step has its natural antecedent, is the characteristic 
of historic life. 

But development is not necessarily imprOTement, and expansion is 
not to be confounded with progress. In the sphere of nature devel- 
opment is ideal and perfect ; in the sphere of hnmnn history it ia 
always to some extent imperfect and abnormal. The primary basis of 
history was displaced or corrupted by the free act of man. In the ger- 
minal source of his deatiny, conflicting tendencies and opposing forces 
now take their places, and the stream of human history is thenceforth 
broken and fretted by antagonisms, convulsions and revolutions. De- 
velopment is still its law and progress its destiny, but it is a develop- 
ment of decay as well as of growth, and its progress is often checked 
and turned back in the struggle of its elemental forces. 

Civilization is, therefore, at once a conilict and a progress. It is 
not conflict alone ; it is not progress alone. It is such a conflict as 
involves progress ; it is such a progress as has the strife and adjust- 
ment of contending forces for its perpetual condition. Progress 
through conflict, antagonisms working out a higher unity, is the law 
of the individual and the community. As the harmonies of nature 
are but the equilibrium of its conflicting agencies, and its outward 
serenity is purchased by its elemental strife, so are the harmonies of 
civilization and the stability of society wrought out by their antago- 
nizing elements. The liability .to decay and relapse is, therefore, an 
universal and constant fact in the conflict and advance of civilization. 

There are periods, however, in which this general and pervading 
tendency asserts itself with peculiar distinctness and power. In the 
Infancy of civilization or before the slow and central process of devel- 
opment has become confirmed in an assured and steady progress, we 
find the downward tendencies and adverse forces strongly and clearly 
Bt work. In this early and formative era, civilization meets its first 
perils and wins its first triumphs. It gradually marshals and unites 
its scattered powers, combines int« one movement its separate ele- 
ments, and with victorious hand presses on in its benign and upward 
career. 

The influence of this early conjunction of the helpful powers of 
civilization generally outlasts the exigency in which it takes place and 
renders the social advance more uniform and rapid through many suc- 
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oeeding generations. Life, growtb, activity, power, claracteHze 
the age vbich succeeds the early conflicts of civilization, and in tbe 
inceesaut stir and expansion, we may mark the intenseBt development 
of character and mind. It is the era of a grand and massive strength 
of will and purpose, the age of strong faith, of profonnd earnestness, 
of bonndlesB energy, and unselfish patriotism. 

If now we paBS to a later period in this progressive movement, we 
are met by a change in the relative power and prominence of the social 
forces. The passionate conflict and struggle of the first era, the 
earnest seTority and ennobling simplicity of the second, are sncceeded 
by an age of accumulated wealth and material abundance, of high 
social and intellectual refinement, of volnptaous elegance and cloying 
luxuriance. Upon this fair and placid scene the latent elements of 
decay reappear, betraying the insecurity and blighting the beanty of 
the social growtb. The impulse imparted by the rude energy and 
strong ambition of the earlier periods, is no longer sufficient to con- 
tinue the upward movement against the presence and resistance of 
the unambitious and selflsh character of the age. The undded nat- 
ural powers of society have accomplished their highest work, and 
the nerves of social ambition and energy are now unstrung. In such 
a crisis of civilization, the causes and signs of decay appear with un- 
wonted clearness and power. 

Put now this theory of the action of thenatuial forces of civilization, 
to the test of historical fact. Does it form a picture of humanity 
to which the entire history of man, so far as he is unaffected by 
supernatural influences, has contributed t The ancient civilizations 
stand to testify at once the dignity and the corruption, the power and 
the weakness of human eSbrt and natural forces. Those mighty 
Asiatic empires with colossal power, trod the same grand and sad 
round of rude and savage strength, of succeeding order and civil 
power, of final decay and dissolution. The germs of national life 
blossomed into outward beanty and glory but contained no enduring 
vitality, no immortal principle which could arrest the inherent and 
&tal decline. Egypt was once the lair of barbarism, then the home 
of learning and philosophy, and now the silent pyramids keep their 
mournful and eternal watch over the scenes of her long-departed glory. 
The civilization of the Greeks bad its sources in the sturdy strength 
of the lavage Pelasgic race. On this rude and strong foundation 
grew that wondrous harmony of Strength and Beauty vihich will be 
an indestructible and influential factor iu all the progress of the race ; 
yet poetry and art, eloquence and philosophy, could not resist the slow 
and relentless march of that taw which gave to decay and ruin all the 
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splendor and perfection of Grecian civilization. Tlie sources of the 
power and grandear wtiicfa Rome embodied, are found in the ming- 
liDg of a few rude and warlike tribea of central Italy. In that 
remorseless and splendid career of conquest and empire which fol- 
lowed, these fierce and barbaric elements of national character 
were sobered into the atern endurance and severe virtue, the in- 
tellectual and moral civilization, of the Monarcliy and Eepublic. 
To this succeeded the physical corruption and luxurious refinement of 
the Empire and the long and fierce agony of intestine and external 
conflict. The subtle elements of decay wrought their silent way to 
the citadel of power, and Borne was conquered before the Vandal 
and the Goth appeared at her gates. 

We find, then, in a general view of History, the confirmation of 
that theory which regards civilization when under the influence solely 
of natural forces, as an incessant conflict which must terminate in 
defeat and ruin. The law of decay in its widest scope embraces every 
human product which does not embody the sacredness of a Divine 
idea or the imperishable power of a Divine purpose. 

Among the signs and causes of decay which are disclosed by 
an analysis of the process of civilization, we mention the loss of that 
physical hardihood and activity which the earlier stages of civilization 
manifested and developed. The strength and permanence of civiliza- 
tion no less than of national power, is largely conditioned upon the 
vigor and soundness of those physical elements wliich form the material 
support of society. The heroic age of every people presents us with 
a picture of physical energy and endurance. In the first struggles 
of civilization, in the rough jostling and contention of the early civil 
process, physical force acts the most prominent part. In the succeed- 
ing period of the social advance, the mind asserts and regains its 
appropriate supremacy. This is the age of a strong and severe 
culture, an age wherein the sesthetic is sternly subordinated to the 
intellectual and moral, wherein Truth is preferred before Beauty. 
But the forces which have wrought out the present state, are 
pressing society still forward in the paths on which it has entered. 
The possibility of a lofty and intellectual development is now opened, 
but along with this freedom from the necessity of physical exertion, 
comes the fatal love of ease, the spirit of indolence, which paralyzes the 
nerve and vigor of society and spreads the pall of physical enervation 
over a hitherto energeticand ambitious people. Thus the emancipation 
from the severer manual exertion of early civilization, becomes the 
signal of a new bondage to physical indolence and effeminacy. 

Another sign of the tendency to decay which attends high civiliza- 
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tion, is the loBS of that generoas and earnest Public Spirit which has 
been so closely connected with all that is memorable and permanent 
in tbe history of civilization. In the progreaa of society through all 
the advancing stages of the civil process, the power of public spirit, 
the devotion of each to the common wel&re and success, ia certainly 
one of the essential and controlliDg forces. The esisteuce and progress 
of society are alike dependent upon the actual though perhaps un- 
conscious contribution of personal effort and influence to the general 
interest and tbe general elevation. Such a relation seems to be the 
normal attjtude of the individual as well as first and necessary requis- 
ite of civilization. 

Trace now the infiuence of this principle through the changing 
phases of an advancing civilization. In the first and lowest state, we 
find society just emerging from a condition of individual independence 
and lawlessness. The influences which impel mankind towards social 
order and unity, are now struggling to overcome the strong tendency 
to decline, and to combine in one harmonious onward movement, the 
scattered elements of social coherence and advanocment. The idea 
of the State, that social and civil personality to whose strength and 
support all must contribute, is dawning on the enlightened vision of 
an awakening people. A sense of mutual dependence and obligation, 
the strong cords of common interests and hopes, bind together the 
members of society with a generous enthusiasm and devoted patriotism. 

But such an era of outward activity and of vigorous individual and 
social development, is followed naturally and perhaps inevitably by 
an age of outward repose and of intellectual and speculative progress. 
In this tranquil season of reflection we may observe In general a weak- 
ening of social sympathy and a loss of public spirit and patriotism. 
The very firmness and security of the social and civil arrangements 
and the long absence of active esertion for their preservation, tend to 
withdraw from them the common attention and interest. The subject- 
ive spirit of reflection and speculation, diverts the thoughts and ac- 
tivities of men from common and public subjects, to the fields of 
private culture and study. The ignorance and folly of the uneducated 
and nnthinking are lef^, not only to work out their own corruption 
and degradation, but even to assume, throngh designing and de- 
praved leaders, the guiding hand in the destinies of the State. 
The influence of foreign travel and residence also contribut«a to 
weaken the bonds which attach the wealthy and refined to that 
narrower community or nation to which they owe their first and 
highest obligations. Thus, through the indifference of the educated 
and the folly of the ignorant, society sinks into stagnation and debil- 
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ty, or plunges into anarchy and misrule. The strong cement of un- 
selfish Public Spirit, tlie constant sense of common purposes and inte- 
rests, of mutual obligations and duties, is weakened, and the strength 
and security of the social structure ia destroyed. 

We specify as a further evidence of decay in high civilizatioD, the 
loss of faith in tbe power of Ideas and Koral Truths. 

It requires but a slight knowledge of man's nature and soul, or bnt 
& brief glance at his history and achievements, to be persuaded that 
devotion to intellectual ideas and moral truths Is the one greatest im- 
pelling power to which he can be subjected. Observe tbe power of 
an awakened faith in ideas. In every era of revolution and reform, or 
in those periods of national strength and vigor which make all the 
glory of history. Faith in intellectual and moral truth is, beyond 
comparison, the mightiest of all tbe natural forces which act in his- 
tory and human progress. 

Let ns watch the action of this force in the process of civilization. 
The age of barbarism is distinguished by an absence of intellectual 
and moral ideas, and a want of appreciation of tbe beauty and power 
of those sentiments which appeal to man's spiritual capacities and na- 
ture. The awakening from this spiritual stupor and blindness, and 
the subsequent career of progressive development and elevation, are 
caused and maintained by the presence and power of absorbing ideas and 
purposes. The violence and insincerity of the former social life, and the 
rudeness and ignorance of the former individual life, disappear at the 
approach and diffusion of thoughts and purposes which are in harmony 
with the nature and destiny of man. In the later civilization, and in 
the midst of the multiplied and abaunding enjoyments of the strong 
and orderly development of society, the popular reliance seems to bo 
transferred to agencies and instruments which are but secondary and 
temporary in power and vitality. A sensuous and materializing spirit, 
which trusts in artificial associations and material agencies, usurps 
the place of tbe eariier and higher faith in spiritual forces. 

This fact has received wide and impressive illustration in all the 
history of civilization. We may observe its influence on Government, 
in the spirit which leads men to overlook its proper and spiritual end, 
and to center the attention solely on outward forms and specifio 
' measures. Hence it is, that all valuable political revolutions have re- 
salted in the reassertion or annunciation of those political principles 
and ideas, which are higher and more lasting than all forms or institu- 
tions. We may trace the same truth in the progress of every import- 
ant form of Religion. The GhristJan Church was the natural result 
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of that earneBt aod absorbing fiutb which possessed the whole being 
aod energies of its early Apostles. While it maintained the reality of 
its faith, and the simple power of its aoshaken reliance on the deep and 

augnst truths of the Gospel, its progress was resistleaa and beneficent. 
Bat the spirit of materialism robbed it of its truest power and highest 
blessing. The Church became, to the minds of its disciples, a vast out- 
ward organization to control the material iaterests and direct the polit- 
ical destinies of the world. Then came Luther, in the might of a sin- 
gle Christian principle, before which the strength and grandeur of the 
Bomish hierarchy has become weakness and vanity. The same gene- 
ral fact is also illustrated in the history of Literature and Art. See 
how every luxurious or sensuous tendency was checked and subdued 
in the mind and soul of Uilton. Beauty had no place in that aus- 
tere and spiritual culture, save as it followed in the train of great and 
sublime thoughts of truth and goodness. But with the progress of 
the material interests of society, the strength of such a moral and 
intellectaal culture gives place to the weakness of a predominantly 
[esthetic spirit. Literatare and Art, once moulded mainly by the spir- 
itual wants and aspirations of man, now lend their seduutive influence 
to carnalize and stifle all that is distinctively spiritual in the develop- 
ment of society. 

In tbe imperfect survey, whioh bas now been taken, of the nature 
and prooe^ of civilization, we have found an inherent and radical 
weakness in what we denominate ite natural forces and elements. We 
have seen that no form of society contiuna, of itself, any principle of per- 
manent self-support and self- conservation. The impressive lesson is 
again enforced, — that a Divine overruling influence must descend into 
the circle of human efforts and natural forces, to secure a permanent sno- 
oess and to preserve a lasting elevation. The Christian Religion, as 
tested in reason or in history, is tbe single power which is adequate to 
strengthen the weakness and overcome the evils which attend the 
progress and conflict of civilization. This alone discloses to the 
mind and impresses upon the heart those " truths deep as the centre" 
which are connected with man's origin and destiny. Other influences 
are mighty ; this alone is invincible. Other forces may build up so- 
ciety; this alone can preserve and perpetuate it. The lofty truths of 
Philosophy can ennoble and dignify ; but the solemn truths of Reli- 
gion can alone re-create and sanctify. It gives to the State its highest 
authority and most august sanctions, as an organism with God for its 
author, the good of all for its end, and for which, in the light of reason 
and conscience, a man may lay down his Ife. In disclosing the true 
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Ideal of the State, and enforcing the sacrednesa of haman rights, Christ- 
ianity famishes the permanent and highest incentives to an earnest 
and vigilant Public Spirit, while, in the accord of its spiritual faitli 
^itb tiuman freedom, the Church and the State become, at last, har- 
iDonioua parts in the beautiful unity of a Divine plan. 

Civilization, gathering to itself the strength of such motives and 
the benignity of such influences, shall become pure and strong, refined 
and permanent. It shall outlast the conflicts of earth, and fade away 
only into the brighter glory and higher life of an eternal kingdom. 



^ §aUa'Er of i^e Crnaahs. 

Onb uigbt we halted hj a looel}' palm 

Hear to the deserC'e edge, Bud laid an down 

In f\iU-anued companj upon the Band, 

In patience till the raooa should rise. Ar.d one 

Toolt ftom hia page a lute, and with a voice 

Which sounded mellow tJirough the Syrian calm 

Baog us this Bong of lore and father-land. 



It waa a little maiden, 

And fair she was to Bee, 
And with white hands in bright lands, 

She gave three gifla to me. 

" O knight," (thus said the maiden,) 
"This scarf will thee bedeck," 
And with white hands in fair lands 
She oast it round 017 neck. 

" knight, this sword of temper 

With thee ahull ever ride," 
And with white hands in &ir lands 
She bound it at my side. 

"0 knight, upon thy helmet 

These snowy plumes shall wave," 
And with white hands in fair lauds 
The snowy plumea she gave. 
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"Upon thy chance ableaefng, 

And sae thy tow be paid;" 
And Qiose white haoda In f^ lands 
Upon m; brow ware laid. 



Full gricTOUB was our parting 

At leaving with mj men, 
With m? bT^ht brand and strong band 

To meet the Sancen. 

We met them in the grapple 
And crashing of the fight ; 

And mj bright brand and atroug hand 
Struck bravely for the right 

And never saw I heathen 
Upon my scarf oast Bcom, 

But by bright brand and strong hand 
He (Ued ere morrow mora. 

For on my brow the token 
Of love was warm and true, 

And the bright brand and strong hand 
By it gained force anew. 

And when at last returning 

To dear old Normandie, 
All my bright brand and strong hand 
Were weary aa might be. 

Uuharmed as when ahe gave them, 
Through battle's stormy radc, 

To those white handa in fair landa 
I brought their guerdons bade 

Bal t^at fair little maiden 
Came forth right merrilie, 

And her white hand io that land 
Was gain enough for me. 

And wheo he ceased we wilted for a apace 
In silence, thinkitig of hi distant lands. 
Till came at htat the red, full orb£d moon, 
And with the music sounding in our ean^ 
We went acrosa the desert on our way. 
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^^t ^ge of (Ease in Ififtraiare. 

The age of formality and dignity ia fast going by. Few things 
ran command the reverence of our npstart generation. It la com- 
plained that the fate of Little Red Bidlng-IIood is losing its good 
moral effect on the juvenile mind. The great works of science, art, 
and literature, and even those of nature herself, have lost half their 
power to impress us with wonder. We see litlle of sublime mystery 
in earth and sea and sl<y. The intonii monies that filled old Virgil 
with awe. are merely minute irregularities on the surface of a planet 
of very humble size. A gentleman of my acquaintance once stfiod 
amid the roar of Niagara, calculating the number of ordinary mill- 
wheels which the wat-er-power was capable of turning. We need not 
wonder then, that in these days of plain common-sense, pomp and 
dignity in literature, aa elsewhere, should lose much of their power, 
and often meet with neglect instead of deference. We care little for 
measured sentences or classic polish and precision. W« are flooded 
with a vast amonnt of literature; if the old masters were still copied 
as generally as they once were, the monotony would be intolerable. 
The rage is for something new and striking in thought and style. 
The result is, that literature has broken away from the harness in 
which it has long been Jogging on in a staid and dignified way, and 
makes many a capricious deviation from the beaten track. The pro- 
ductions of our day have a much wider range, are more varied in 
■natter, and more free in manner, appear far mire frequently in new 
phases of originality, are in every way less rulable than those of the 
past. The spirit of unconstraint, which ia the spirit of the age. Is 
fast becoming infused into our letters. The gentle, graceful flow of 
Irving; Ik Marvell's peculiar delicacy of feeling and imagination; the 
curious contrasts of the grotesque with the pathetic. Just as they are 
contrasted in actual life, which characterize the works of Dickens, — 
these are eminent examples of the many atylea which belong, esclu- 
Bively, to the present. Conservatives may doubt whether there is a 
better and healthier life In modem writings than in those of the past; 
but that there is a ncv> life is heyond question. 

As literature has increased in quantity, and freed itself from former 
restraints, it has reached a new class of sympathies, which have more 
to do with the feelings and pursuits of every day. Tho English clas- 
sics can discourse to us in a stately way about philanthropy or patri- 
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otjsm or virtue; thejr can inapire nn with so abstract admiration for 
Bucb things ; and they can entertain us with refined satires on men 
and manners. But, after all, there is in them a studied dignity and 
propriety of diction, a conformity to a few fixed models, that involves 
a kind and a degree of coldness. They seem like respected teachers, 
or like some polished and scholarly Bcquaintancea of ours, whom we 
value, mainly, because we admire them; not like bosom friends, whom 
we admire because we love. While Sir Charles Grandison was the 
model of manners, they could not possibly be genial ; when Cieero 
and Dr. Johnson were the models of style, it was of necessity some- 
what frigid. The popular writer of to-day might say of the popular 
writer of those times — 

}£j dream was lore, and hia magniScence. 

We may congratulate ourselves that in our day, even the English 
nobleman has become a quiet, unassuming gentleman, and that the 
man of letters bas at the same time thrown away his classical quota- 
tions and elaborate sent«nces, and often talks with ua in a free-and-easy ' 
way, yet with grace, vivacity and feeling. 

The writers of the past could sot condescend to speak' of anything 
but generalities. They had none of the minut«neEB of style that be- 
longs to much of our present literature. Hogarth's paintings are ad- 
mired for the skill with which be introduces a great many apparently 
trifling things, which nevertheless give a peculiar naturalness and com- 
pletenesis to the scene. We have writers who may be compared to 
Hogarth in this respect ; they carry us through many small particulars, 
every one of which has yet its unperceived bearing on the whole ef- 
fect to bo produced. We are not wearied with them, for no one of 
itbem is irrelevant. The old authors give us fine outlines ; but the far- 
*ber back we go, the less of filling up, — of delicate light and shade — 
wo find in their pictures. The superiority of modern writers 
in this respect, makes their delineations more complete, and their 
sentiment warmer. They have taught us, as those of no other age 
have, how much there is to instruct us, to amuse us, and to touch our 
tenderest sympathies, in the scenes and iucidents of our ordinary life. 

If, however, we compare only the poetry of the past with that of 
the present, we shall trace no change analogous to that which has 
taken place in prose. Huch of the oldest poetry that we have, and 
much of that of almost every age, charms us by simplicity of feeling 
and expression. There is even less than the average degree of this 
simplicity in the verse of to day ; there is a tendency to obscurity and 
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transcendentalism. Id fact, our prose literature bas borrowed a part 
of the freedom and antmatioQ wbich once belonged only to poetry. 

Let us make a brief digresaioa. Is not our College literature, on 
the vbole. a little too grave, too logical, too ambitious in ita style 1 
It is true that solid, venerable respectability is characteristic of our 
Institution and everything connected with it; tbat is, if we except 
pow-wows, jubilees, and a few other exuberances of youthful extrav- 
agance. We cannot afford to exchange all onr vigorous thought and 
earnest spirit for any quantity of flowers. But would not this Maga- 
zine, for example, be read with more interest, if it had more articles 
written in a light style? If any of us have complained of a want of 
life in the Lit., we have done bo unreasonably ; for it is no reflection 
on the abilities of the Editors to say, that the task of sustaining it is 
too much for them alone; and we have neglected to take from their 
shoulders the full share of interest and labor tbat belongs to «t. There 
are those among us who can give us spirited sketches of life and char- 
acter, short pieces of fiction, entertaining passages from their own ob- 
servation and travel. A sprinkling of such things woulil enliven, per- 
haps improve, the character of our College Magazine. 

The literature of the day has many unfavorable aspects, as well as 
the opposite. There is a greater variety of styles and subjects than 
formerly ; but affectatum» have grown more varied and plentiful at the 
same time. There is the afi'ectation of a great deal of manly hearti- 
ness : the affectation of saying bold and striking things, with odd and 
forcible illustration, & la Beecber; of hyper-sentimentalism; of un* 
bounded license in coining words j of dry, homely smartness, especially 
in attacking the foibles of old fogyism. Then, too, we are in danger 
of losing our ta8t« for a thoughtful style and logical arrangement. 
We are getting into indolent hahits in reading. There is, indeed, an 
innovation rather in favor of the sentimental, to the damage of the 
solid and the intellectual. But we may still hope that the final efi'ect 
will be good. That wbich has genius, truth, nature in it, will live ; 
affected imitations may be popular for a time, but that time must be 
abort. The nohle literature of tlie past will always remain to us, 
while that of the future will doubtless retain something of the free- 
dom, range and originality tbat have been developed in our time. 
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^t Self-palit pan. 

In most oonntries, the artificial division of society opposes almost 
Insaparable obstacles to tbe rise of tbe talented poor ; yet even here, 
genins is often seen torear Us colossal form in triumph over tbe narrow 
pngadices of caste. In onr own country, however, men are linked by 
no iron bonds to the condition in which tbey happen to be born. The 
principle of political equality, on which this Government rests, has 
struck from society the shackles that trammel and annihilate genins, 
and has thus emancipated tbe mind. With ns no order of nobility is 
more respected than that of the intellect, and every position of honor 
and of profit is aocesaible to personal worth. The natural consequence 
of this exposure of politics and society to unfettered competition, has 
been to ruse np a class of self-made men, who now give tlie tone to 
onr national character and control our national destiny. Tbe unwar- 
rantable criticism that appeared in the December number of tbe " Lit," 
on this class, which in every age and nation, and especially in this, 
lias produced sturdy leaders in goTcmmeut and trade, in philosophy 
and religion, bas led me to select " the self made man" for the subject 
of this essay. 

The term " self-made" is always to he taken in a relative sense. 
Indeed, the whole universe, with its infinitude of objects, contains not 
cme to which this term in an absolute sense may properly be applied. 
By the phrase "tbe self-made man" then, mnat be understood, not one 
" who has done everything pertdning to bimself, for himself, and by 
himself," as none such do or can exist, but one wboee attainments and 
position are due, comparatively, to his unaided exertion. 

For the original germ of his character, man is indebted to nature ; 
for its development and direction, to society and education. It is the 
united influence, then, of nature, society and education, that principally 
shapes tbe minds of men and determines their social position. Nov 
the influence of nature and society extends alike to all, and so far as 
relates to their action, we are passive recipients of our character. 
Education on the contrary demands of each, personal effort ; yet the 
means of obtaining it are to many an accident of birtb. It is in 
comparison with this class, that the self-educated are denominated 
self-made. This, the accepted, is the proper application of the term. 
The human mind has not the faculty of independent creation. Its 
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powers ezteDd only to inductton and analogy. Its ideaa and images 
are derived from the testimony of men and books, or from the more 
contracted field of personal observation. In eitlier case, the mind is 
but the reflection of external circumstances, and man can contribute 
to ita formation only as he can direct their action. JHow of these 
agencies, that principally effect character and success in life, we have 
seen that education alone is subject to our control, and so potent is it 
and lasting in its influence, that be who by his own exertion acquires 
an education, whether it be by self-instruction or by earning the means 
of obtaining instrnction from others, is self-made in as broad a seuso 
as the epithet is applicable to man. 

Such men as Franklin, then, are properly included in this class. 
Human possibilities do not admit, nor can the imagination, which al- 
ways finds its prototype in nature, conceive a person more completely 
self-made than fae. Without friends, without money, unaided, alone, 
he placed himself in the foremost rank of statesmen and philosophers 
of every ^e. 

This is no isolated example of self-made greatness. No class 
probablyi in society, has contributed a greater number proportionally 
to fame. Theirs have been the representative men of every depart- 
ment of life. Ambition is their common characteristic Dependence 
on their own resources creates self-reliance, while the many obstacles 
that oppose their progress, develop hahits of patient industry and 
stubborn perseverance ; and thus from the very circumstances of their 
situation, they possess the qualities essential to greatness. 

Self-reliant and independent action naturally leads to independence 
of thought. Consequently we often find that the self-made man 
is the disciple of no particular school, sect or party, but claims for 
bimself tbe right common to all men, in the light of reason to judge of 
philosophy, religion and. laws. Observation and books furnish his 
data — his own reflection andjndgment, his conclusions. The opiniona 
of others command his respect, only as they accord with the plain 
principles of justice and truth. With him, the bare &ct that these 
opinions were advanced perhaps centuries before, has no weight, and 
lightly; for truth and falsehood are handed down together in the 
works of distinguished writers. To study thoroughly the productions 
of other times, is wisdom in any one ; but attachment to old doctrines 
and old customs, from no other cause than tliat they are old, is the 
extreme of weakness and folty. We are not prepared to admit, that 
" dependence on authority and example is one of the surest safeguardB 
for a ready and upright character." Every advance in science, every 
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reformation hi society, every improvement in government, every 
approach tbus far made towards a pure and simple religion, haa been 
in direct aotagoDism to established authority. Keason and judgment, 
the resistless innovators on cherished error, are the faculties with which 
we are endowed for our guidance ; not blind faith and nnqoestioning 
submission, which would destroy our personality and degrade the dig- 
nity of oar manhood. Independence of thought may be carried too 
far. It sometimes is. In such an event only does the conservative 
appear as an essential element of society. Its advantages are negative, 
not positive. It is a kind of contingent necessity — a balance wheel 
to preserve the equipoise of society. 

The self-made then, we grant, are often paradoxical, but they are 
never intolerant. Their opioions being the result of broad and inde- 
pendent examination, the grounds that justify different conclusions are 
not to them nnknown. This knowledge produces not only toleration, 
but also respect. And even when these views seem to admit of writ- 
ten justification or excuse, having traversed for themselves the 
bewildering maze of conflicting opinions, the feeling they ezperirace 
is one of pity rather than of indignation. Not so wiih the conservative. 
" Whatever is, is right," is his ruling maxim. He has received his 
tenets on trust, and ignorant of all grounds for controversy, naturally 
attribute's opposition to caprice, — to a vain pride of intellect or to some 
other weakness of the mind. Consequently be has not respect nor 
charity nor even toleration for opposing sentiments. He haa ever 
been the primary cause and ohief support of all persecutions, religious 
and political. 

Intolerance, too, implies a narrow and bigoted mind. No class has 
more liberal views and broader sympathies than the one which we are 
describing. It is they who have appeared in alt the dignity of the 
reformer, in all the grandeur of the philanthropist. In thought, they 
recognize no limit but reason ; in action, none but the interests of 
humanity. 

The self-taught, we concede, when devoted to scholarly pursuits, are 
often attached with a kind of favoritism to a particular branch of 
learning. This characteristic, far from being a defect, we claim is s 
positive virtue. The acquisition of a general and of necessity an im- 
perfect and superficial knowledge is one of the most false and pernicious 
ideas of the age. Each science is, in itself, a field broad enough and 
sufficiently unexplored to afford ample scope for the most vigorous 
and gigantic intellect. Bo broad, indeed, that preeminence, any signal 
Buooess, can be attained only by the concentrated energies of the mind. 
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TJoiversal geniuses it is true, have appeared at long iDtervals, who 
have seemed to include every subject in the wide range of their under- 
standing; yet it is to men of " one idea" that we are mainly indebted 
for proficiency in the arts and progress in the Bciences. General 
culture naturally produces an inglorious mediocrity. The division, 
wbether of mutual or physical force, annllillates power, and is fatal to 
grand reEults. 

That criticism, then, which stigmatizes " the self-made" as " the 
slave of appearances," aod as " one from whom nothing can be ex- 
pected save low vituperation and hitter impeachment of motive," all 
must acknowledge to he uncalled for and unjust, when they consider 
that his name is synonymous with progress and reform, with philan- 
thropy, with wise and comprehensive statesmanship, with sound phi- 
losophy, and with scienUfic success. c. n. h. 



How oft in houm of Badness, 

Wliea all eeema darlc and dread, 
ijld Eertfa can offer no repose 

To sootlie tbe weary head ; 
When Hope has left her altar. 

And through the mournful shade 
Hosts of black-pinioned Sorrows 

The heart's looe shrine iurade ; 
The gentle voice of Memory 

Cornea to the weary ear. 
To cheer the grieving spirit, 

And dry the burning tear; 
She tells of past, bright blessings, 

Of hours of gladcesB rare, 
When Childhood's unstained spirit 

Kejoiced in trusting prayer; 
When heaven was so near us. 

We seemed to heat tbe song, 
In gushiug, holy sweetness, 

Swell trom the angel-tbroog ; 
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Before the heartless torrent 

or passion aad of sin, 
Had quenched the sacred embers 

Of vestal fire within; 
When all the world seemed radiant, 

And thoughts of care and woe 
Ne'er chilled the glowing fervor, 

Nor made the pulses sloir. 
And though the Soul is saddened 

Bj musings on those dajs, 
The tear ia chased by pleasurt^ 

The heart ia filled with praise; 
The soul girds an its armour, 

To keep the vigil lom, 
Till Earth and Darkness perish, — 

Till Hauren and light are bora. 8. 



^t Class of 18G2. 

It has become, of late years, the custom to preserve, in a printed 

form, tbe varied statistical matter pertainiog to the graduating Class. 
Witti a view to contioue tliis custom, and with the hope that this com- 
pllatioD may be agreeable and instructive to others, as it most cer- 
t^Dly has been to ourselves, the following article has been prepared. 

Astonishing as this announcement may appear, yet, 'once upon a 
time' tbe Class of Sisty-two were Freshmen. 

On this point tradition is silent, and memory forgetful, but, fortu- 
nately, we have sufiScient documentary evidence to establish this fact, 
for the Catalogue for the Academical year 1858-9, contains that well- 
known list, from "A. E." to Woodhnll, under the heading, " Freshman 
Class." 

By domicits, the arrangement of the Class is the foUovring; pre- 
piu^ for the years of entrance and graduation. 
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Louisiima, 3 

Ohio, 4 

Michigan, 3 

Indiana, 1 

Illinois, i 

itiaaooii, 3 

Oregon 2 

Canada Easl^ 1 

Hawaiian Islands, 1 

Turkey in Aiiia, 1 
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Uune 3 

New Hampshire, 1 

Vermoat, I 

MflBsachnsetta, 11 

Shoda Island, 1 

CoDnecticut, 3G 

New Tork 3S 

New Jeiaej, 3 

Pennsjlvania, 10 

Msiylaod, 3 

G«oi^a, 3 

Total number of Fi'eBbmen, 134. — Seniors, 96. 

Of the number who commenced Freshman year with the Glass, 
Jifty-tieo have withdrawn, leaving eighty-two of the original number 
to finish Senior year. The entire number ever connected with the 
Class is 162. 

The average age of Sixty-two, on Presentation Day, was twenty- 
two years and five months. The Class birthday falls, consequently, 
on the 25tb of January, 1840. 

12 men were born in the months of August, 11 in June, 10 in April 
and September, 9 in January and May, 7 in October, November and 
December, 5 in July, 4 in February and March. 

The oldest man is twenty-nine years, eight months and twenty-two 
days; the youngest eighteen years, six months and twenty-one daya. 

The ages, to half years, are as follows : 
29J 



23 
22J 

21J 



11 



SOJ 



19i 
18J 



The tallest man in the Class is six feet, two inches ; the shortest, 
five feet, four and one-half inches. The heaviest and lightest are one 
hundred and seventy-five, and one hundred and four pounds, respec- 
tively. 

Of William, there are twelve repetitions in the Glass ; there are 
eleven Henry's — embracing the entire corps of Deacons; Charles ia 
repeatedninetimes; James, seven; John, five; Thomas, four; Albert, 
Francis, Frederic, George, Harrison, Richard and Robert, each three; 
Edward, Franklin, Samuel, Wesley and Woolsey, each two; moreover, 
there are four H, H.'s and four W. W.'s. 

Of nicknames, there is an abundance ; of which the following are 
the more common ; Boosey, Captain, Cockey, Cosy, rMrwv, Chunky, 
Daisey, (= Lethargic ^ Fop) Great-mind, Infant, Job, Judge, Mt^or, 
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p. J., Porker, Proggy, (i, e., Prock,)Scalliwag, for short, 8ca!ly, Se- 
oesh, South-College Pet, Skipper, Trunky, the Unprecedented and the 
VigoriouB. 

Of the iuDer man and hia morals, it may not bo beconticg here to 
speak, save that Sixty-Two entered with a high repntatioa for morality, 
and graduate with that reputation untarnished. Of the external man, 
the following are some facts. Seven mea sport eye-glasses, but only 
four Qse spectacles habilually. The number boasting a moustache is 
twelve; a beard and moastaohe, seven; goatee and moustache, three; 
beard plain, four; side- whiskers, six; side-whiskers and moustache, 
two ; not classified, five. 

The Class has always been a Brothers' Class. The Banner gave 
for the Brothers, in Freshman year, three majority; in Sophomore 
year, one; in Junior year, eight; in Senior year, thirteen. 

The Base Ball Cluba of 'o2 were flonriahing in Sophomore and 
Junior years; one club is remarkable for being beaten in every con- 
test save one glorious exception ; the other, for having elicited a very 
formidable rival in the "Vis Viva." 

The Banner of Junior year gave five members of '62 to the " Tale 
Temperance Society," Of these, one has left College, two have 
abandoned the principles of the society, while the remaining two are 
steadfast in their principles. The Class, as a whole, are temperate. 

The periodieal fevers for card-playing, coloring meerschaums, indul- 
ging in ioud suits, " plunging into the vortex of polife society," &c., 
have not suffered '62 to pass through College unvisited. But amid 
all these trying seasons, she has acquitted herself most nobly. 

The Class of '62 have taken two Yale Lit, Medals. 

The " University Quarterly" arose in this Class, fonnd its warmest 
adherents in this Class, and, we are sorry to add, has died with the 
Class. 

The Boat Clubs of this Class deserve a passing notice. The Nau- 
tilus Club, not being very successful in the opening races of the course, 
has devoted itself to a life of " otium cum dig." It has continued to 
indulge in pleasure trips, to the very last. 

The Thulia Club, we would hold up as worthy of emulation by our 
successors. It has pulled in nine races, and has never been beaten in 
this harbor. It won the prize of a silver cup, given by this city, and 
carried the champion flag for almost two years. Moreover, it has 
made the best time ever previously known on a race in this harbor, 
and, altogether, its career bas been unparalleled. 
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The first Class-meettDg ever he\d was with reference to the State- 
ment of Facta. In a body, the CUbs voted to "rush '61. And "rush 
'61" they did, accomplishing the feat iD a shorter time than the same 
act had ever taken, within the memory of the oldest Collegian. 

Soon after, having undergone, perhaps more severely than usual, 
the trials and tortures of the Court of Areopagus, the Class, sympa- 
thyzing with a certain " disinterested internuntius," condoled with 
tbdr tyrants over their sudden absoisioR from College, and in a Class 
meeting besought the Faculty for a mitigation of the sentence. This, 
the Faculty saw fit to allow, whether influenced by the Class, or by a 
prominent New York Divine, tradition sayeth not. 

Vast and earnest were the attempts to procure a class-motto; sca- 
thing was the Greek Professor's ridicule at the classic efforts of '62 ; 
but the result amply rewarded the pains. 

Pow-woT created an immense commotion. Why was not Pow- 
wow capable of reform ! Why not go down to the Light-House, or 
to the end of Long Wbarf, and have a Jubilee, or take a swim, instead 
of enduring exhaustion, both of vocal powers and of patience, on the 
State House steps 1 The Reformers were strenuous in their opposi- 
tion, but, alas for their cause ! succeeded not. The Class would be 
blind, would blow tin-boms, would convert themselves into horrid and 
fantastic shapes, would serenade Grove Halh, would not listen to re- 
form; — which, as far as Pow-wow is ooDcerned, seems then to have 
gasped its last. 

The Class, to its honor, voted down the " Burial of Euclid." From 
this blow, that Institution never recovered; it lingered through a piti- 
able existence with the following Class, while their successors have 
given it the finishing stroke. 

The " Biennial Jubilee" was a day long to be remembered by the 
Class. Upson smiled more beneficently upon the occasion than he 
was ever known to smile before ; the day was enchanting ; the music 
capital ; the songs have taken a position among the best of our Col- 
lege songs, while the Tutors' speeches, on the return home, were pe- 
culiarly witty and urbane, (witness that of the Latin Tutor.) 

Sophomore year was, upon the whole, quiet. There was less of the 
traditional Sophomoric character pertaining to it than had been mani- 
fested by our predecessors in '61. There were, indeed, occasional out- 
bursts. The windows of two of the South Middle Booms, at different 
times, underwent striking metamorphoses. Moreover, Thanks^ving- 
Day found New Haven, like Gaza, gateless and forlorn. 

"The glorious fraternities of K. K. M., and M. K. K., were origina- 
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ted in the Class ; they lived with the Class, and, like the " Under- 
graduate," died with it; — Died, swd wet In external existence, per- 
haps; Id the hearts of the members, never! 

Id musical matters the Class has always borne its share. The close 
of Sophomore year demonstrated the extraordinary capabililies of 
" Biennials are a bore." Old Hundred had heretofore sufficed, bnt, 
under the auspices of '62, La Traviata and Fop goes the Weasle, 
Antioch and Yankee Doodle, with all the intermediate grades, were 
summoned to assist in the famous " Dozology." Towards the close 
of Junior year, " How you was, Pete," had an immense rnnj — only 
dividing the honors with patriotic symphonies. 

Of late, the pathetic tale of that unfortunate fellow-citizen whose 
sufferings ib loss of sight, and whose remarkable saltatory efforts 
through the bramble bush in its recovery, so thrill the soul, has been 
made the subject of many a midnight wail. And still, more recently, 
the slumbers of the College have been pleasantly (?) broken by a 
strain running io this wise;— 

Haul the bowlme 
'62's a rolling, 
Haul the bowlins, 
The bowline, Eaull 

There have been connected with the Army and Navy, at various 
times, since April I86I, nine members of '62; of whom, six were 
commissioned officers. ' 

The scholarship of '62 will compare favorably with that of any pre* 
vious Class. 

The average mark of the Valedictorian is 3.59, being .01 higher 
than that of '61, and .O'i higher than that of '57. He is, therefore, 
the Champion of High Stand. The number of appointments for Com- 
mencement is sixty-two, three more than '61 had. 

The occupations in which the Class expect to engage are as follows : 

Law, - - - 3; 

Theology, - - - 2; 
Medicioe, - - - I 
General basiness, • - 1 

Undecided, 

Probably the number of those who will enter the Army is much 
greater than above stated, 

Sixty-Two has lost by death four of its members ; John Abbott 
Ward died at Palmer, Mass., March 4th, 18C2 ; Grosvsnor Starr died 



Teaching, 

Army, 

Civil engineering. 

Liberal study. 
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at Tybee Islands, March 5th, 1862, while Adjutant of the 7th Oono. 
William Henry Miller died in Camp before Yorktown, Va. April 30th, 
1863, while Captain in the " Ellsworth Avengers;" .Thomas Augus- 
tus Simpson died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 25tb, 1862. 

Thus mucli for the Olaas now setting out. — May they prove to be 
to the world, as tbey have been to each other during their College 
coarse, 

B. 8. * A. F. J. 



^asl gags of ^as^'ington. 

Maomficent as are the proportions which the character oF Wash- 
ington has not only assumed but maintained through two generations, 
they have never stood forth with such distinct grandeur as at this 
time, when reflected on the background of the present historical epoch. 
Ko period in tjie life of this ilhistrious man is more important than 
that which elapsed from the close of the Revolution to his death. A 
great contest involving the issues of national esist«nce had Just been 
successfully terminated. America was free. The dreary encampments 
at Valley Forge, the severe and rigorous winter on the heights at 
Morristowii, the sufferings of the Colonists during those dark years of 
British aggression were no longer pre^en^ realities, hut chapters in the 
history of the past. A great stride in the course of republican liberty 
had been made with success. Guided hy the sagacious counsels of 
Washington, the American people had safely emerged from the con- 
flict; had broken in sunder the last link of the chain which hound 
them to the English throne, and established a Government on the solid 
foundations of troth and justice. But as yet it was only an experi- 
ment. The result was doubtful. Some eitperienced hand must be at 
the helm of the Ship of Stal«. Washington accepted the sacred 
trust. The eyes of the world were upon him at the commencement 
of his administration. His efforts in the field had been crowned with 
glorious success : would the same success attend him in the cabinet ) 
A perilous state of exhaustion and a frightful spirit of discord pre- 

VOL. xxvii. 26 
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vailed over the land. The Eevolutlon had gained us liberty : how 
should it be preserved ) Washington alone was equal to the work. 
To the independence of his personal poxition, his superiority to intrigne, 
-and even the suspicion of a sttlfish motive, to his sound practical 
judgment, and above all, to the universal reverence for bis entire char- 
acter, the United Stales are mainly indebted for their happy escape 
from the peculiar dangers incident to their position. The first admin- 
istration closed, and again he was called to tbe Presidential chair. 
Four years more swiftly passed away, and a third time a confiding 
people was ready to bestow on him the highest office in their gift. 
But no. The great Leader, tbe successful General, the distinguished 
President had already decided otherwise. Having reached the acme 
of his wishes, having lived to see the new Government adopted, bis 
beloved country raised from the brink of ruin to the height of pros- 
perity and honor, he determined to retire from the wearisome duties 
of office to the quiet of private life. But feeling for his countrymen 
tbe solicilude of a falber for his children, and fearing the baneful 
effects of that party spirit which destroyed the once glorious Eepub- 
Jica of antiquity, he drew up for them a farewell address, tbe parting 
testimonial of his love. Would that iis inestimable precepts had been 
better heeded ! How earnestly are we exhorted to guard with eiter- 
nal vigilance the liberties which our Fathers won ! How affectionately 
are we entreated to observe that unity of Government which consti- 
totea us one people ; " indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of the country from tbe rest or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various parts." 
Immortal words ! May they give strength and vigor to every effort 
put forth for the restoration of our imperilled Government. May they 
give encouragement to every loyal heart, and be not only to us but to 
eur Brethren in the Soulh the watchwords for the old union. Tbe 
months passed swiftly by and the close of Washington's public life was 
«t hand. Having seen his successor safely inaugurated, he gladly set 
<rff for Mt. Vernon, tbe home of his choice, there to close in peace the 
short evening of his illustrious life. Had the prayers and wishes of 
millions prevailed, Washington would have been immort.al in this 
world. But not even he was exempt from the debt which we must all 
pay. Suddenly and unexpectedly the Angel of peath appeared. His 
hour had come. It is said that a man's death is generally the copy of 
his life. The firmness, the courage, and the patience which had marked 
tlie career of Washington were not wanting in his closing hour. His 
life commanded the admiration of the world. His death was grand 
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and' majestic. Without a miinnar, without a Bigh, he gave his last 
command, and calmly closing his own eyes, left the world for the 
kingdom of light and life. What now is the substantial basis in 
Washington's character that is so broad as to sustain and caiTy along 
a-ndi jattify the accumulated and accumulating eulogiums of the good 
men of the world? There have been other men, perhaps there are 
now, as brave, as self-sacrificing as he, of as much apparent adminis- 
trative talent, of greater, far greater mental force and brilliancy, and 
yet we cannot place them on the same pedestal of greatness. We 
turn from themere hero, the man of battles and conquests, with disgust, 
from the common herd of Statesmen with mistrust aoid perhaps con- 
tempt. But in Washington we find the full stature of the perfect 
man. He commands not only our admiration but our confidence. 
What is the secret t Not simply that he was brave, persevering, self- 
sacrificing. The true secret of Washington's moral grandeur and 
political influence was, that be was a God fearing man ; not in the 
fashionable sense, recognizing God coldly and formally once a year in 
the closing paragraph of a message, but his strength lay in taking 
practically and intelligently a religious view of affairs. Thus h« 
obtained the highest honor to which mortal man could aspire. The 
darkness of 4be grave was unable to obscure the brightness of his 
glory. His memory is fresh to-day in our hearts. By God's help, 
our Union restored, our Government preserved, and our Country saved, 
shall be bis monument, eternal as bis own imperishable virtues. 

H. w. s. 
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MSMORABILIA 



IJuly, 



^tmorabilis galmsia. 



Ldtosia. 

J. H. BiTTLBB. 
H. W. FOWLBB, 

F. A. Jddsoh, 
3. A. Beht, 

0. J. Abhs. 

H. P. BOTDRtf. 



Campaign Elections. 

President. 

ViixPresidmt 



Vice Secretarj/. 

Senior Orator. 
JvmoT Orator. 



J. F. ElRHOCOUl, 

E.M. Booth. 
T. B. HswiTT. 

A. MoIilAK. 

0, F. Bvue. 

C. W. Fbahcis. 

M. 0. D. BOBDBK. 



SPOON CONCERT. 

'Wallace'ii Baod gave a very pleoBanfr Promenade Concert on Mondaj evening, 
the S3d of June, under the auspices of the Spoon Committee. It full; satisfied all 



BOAT RACE. 

On Tueadsf, the S4th daj of June, in epile of Hie weather, about ererjthii^ 
in the Tale Navy which would float, managed to reach the Pavilion bj ten o'clock. 
The rain waa ineiorable, and wouldn't hold up in spite of the fervent prajere of 
alt boaUog men, and in cooaequeDce the eeveral crews sat chillj and wet in anzioua 
eipectation of a speedy end to their misery. In the barge race, the Gljuna, {ail 
oared,) and the Undine of the Scientific Department, (four oared,) were entered, 
and proceeded to conteat between them the poHBcasion of the champion flag. 
Since this waa the object, no handicap was given, and they pulled on perfectly even 
terms. But the wot oars and the wet oarlocks made awful work at the start, and 
several 'craba' auccessfully caught in the Gljuna, bore ample testimony to the 
liict that unleathered oars aiU aometimes sUp even in the best hands. The two 
boats got off well together, and at Long Wharf the nndine seemed (o be giving 
considerable trouble, and even to be taking a Uttle of the lead. At last, however, 
they appeared to the watchful eyes on shore ou the home atretch, when it soon 
became evident that Glyuna had aeveral lengths the lead, and though the Undine 
pulled in well, with a good even stroke, the gap still remained the same, and they 
passed the judges' barge in 23.30 and 23.63. On account of the unpleasant 
weather, the sheU race, scrub races and drill practice, were postponed, and the 
(ihivering crews departed on thoir separate wayi^ some to recitation, if haply the 
benignant tutor or professor might accord to them but a single mark, and others 
more reckless, to manufacture undeniable ' aegers' on the atrength of a most unpleas- 
ant realty of datnp dotliing. 
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Presentation Day. 

It haa been the cnstom in previous years to provide a pleasant day for each 
class to take its farewell of Tale and its fellow classes. But owing to Eome neglect 
on the part of the Committee of Arrangements, or perhaps, to a tittle unwarrantable 
wilfulness of dame Nature herself, portions of the day wera unfavorable to the 
Presentation eierdsee of this jear. The editors of this Ma^xine in previous years 
have hurled at the weather of this citj — (the weather here is really gove-oed by prin- 
ciples unlike those in use elsewhere*) — sarcasm and ansthemas without cessation; 
but their eiertions have been fruitless, and the pi'eeent Board will not make the 
immodest assumption of powers superior to those of their piedecetsois. Vie Ehall 
therefore proceed with our narration, upon the supposiljon that the day was pleas- 
ant, that nature asusual was clothed in her holiday suit. We shall neither menWcn 
ihowers in general, nor the particular One in which we had the indkcribable pleas- 
ure of lending our umbrella to a Indy and having it retamed. We shall say nothing 
about Beverai diseonsolato p^ersons whom we saw wending their way towards the 
N. H. Hotel, looking as if it was the third occasion within three days on which 
they had been " stuck for a hack." At the usual hour the members of old Siity- 
Two assembled for the last time in their chapel seats. The galleries and side aisles 
were soon crowded. The usual preliminary exercises performed, the poem was 
announced. The poet was Henry Holt of Baltimore, Md. His popularity among 
his acquaintances gained their attention white, by an easy and unaffected address, 
he aroused the sympathy of the whole audience. The style of the poem was 
simple, yet beautiful, and in its arraagemcnt and conception displayed a judicious 
and a refined taste. The Taledictory or Class Oration was pronounced by D. Heni; 
Chamberlain, of Worcester, Mass. This gentleman posseEsea an extensive reputa- 
tion as a writer and speaker, and the large audience which had gathered to hear 
him had high eipectations. The result far surpassed every anticipation. The 
Oration in itself was a masterly effort, while the delivery was grand and inipresrivo. 
The subject was appropriate; "The Scholar in the Republic." The speaker did 
oot skim lightly over the politics of the country, but he boldly met the difficult 
problems of national existence, and rendered his verdict as clearly and logically as 
an experienced statesman. The closing passages, which refeied to the death of 
aeveraJ classmates, brought tears to the eyes of many who were even unacquainted 
with the character or the circumstances of their decease. Siity-Two may well 
feel proud of its Poet and its Orator. The class then sang their Parting Ode, which 
was written by M. C. Page, and afterwards bade adieu to the chapel. The after- 
noon performance was the repetition of the old customs, of hearing the history 
of their four years stay at Yale, and tlien taking a common farewell of the college 
buildings and of each other, Wailace's band added a grateful accompaniment to 
the occasion. South Middle and Lyceum were adorned with the usual number of 
fiur faces, while every table and cJiair which the gallantry of Korlh Middle could 
produce, was crowded with attentive observers. Siity-two has cultivated something 
besides the intellectual during their sojourn in New Haven. The Historians were 
ILG. Day, T. B. Kirby and T. O. Thuiston. The wit all expended, the songs sung, 
the pipes smoked, the class prepared for the sad duty of saying " Good-Bye." Af- 
terwards the class ivy was planted, the old buildings cheered, and the ProfesEora 

■ BelaoUflc excbftnna pleue aotlca. 
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Tiaited. The ntghl stxm spread areiloveT the tcene. Another band IiadgoDc out 
to meet tba world. Itxj they Bod as true success in their individual efforts is 
they hare obtained in Ihsir college union. We shall miss tlieir familiar Tacea and, 
in the name of Ktty-Three, whose members they have bvated erer vitli marked 
coarte^ and n^ard, we wish thera God speed. 



Yftte Missionary Soole^ Ereotlen. 

At a meetiDg of this Societj, held on Tuesdaj eren!ng, June lOth, tbe foUowiog; 
offloera wM« elected for the ensuing jear. 

C. W. Pbakcis, President. 

M. a WiLLiAiie, Vice President 

D. G. Lapham, Recording Secretarj. 

0. U. WairTEi.8Bi, Corrasponding Secretarr. 
8.0. Allen, TleaBanr. 
J. B. DOMJTTLK, Librariaii. 

PreviODS to the election ot offlcers, an imp«>rtairt change in the Constitntian was 
tdopted, whereb]' the regular moDthlf meeting of the Society will be hereafter held 
va the first Sabbath evening of eacji motith, instead of on the first Tuesday erening, 
as hOTetoibre. 



Beethoven Society Eleotten. 

We take pleamre in announciiig that the Beethoven Society, after a consfderablv 
period of repose, has resumed its former position as as active society. At the an- 
nual meeting held Wednesday noon, June ISlh, the following otGcers were elected : 

HonTARD KiKSSBUBT, '63, President and Knsical Director. 

WiLUAM C. Rked, '63, Vice President 

Ghablm S. Shildoh, '63, Treasurer. 

Obakles H. Whitibl^st, '64^ Secretary. 

Abthub a. Babhowb, '65, Librarian. 

Fbidmbick E. Goodrich, '64, Organist. 
We undersland that it is the intention of the offlcers and members to bring Beet- 
hoven up to its framer standard. There certainly exists no good reason why a 
flourishing and vigorous Musical Sodety should not exist in our midst. Hnsic is 
00 prominent a feature of Tale student Uf^, that it is only a disgrace. If Hiose who 
have talent in that direction, are not willing, by cheerful practice and systematic 
labor, to maintain a permanent Musical denization. Class Olee Clubs, however 
successful, cannot fill the place of such a sodety. Barely is there a dass capable 
of sustaining a good one ; and when such a class graduates, music is adrift agun. 
The only possible way of keeping a high musical standard among us, is by means 
of Just such a Bodetj as Beethoven. It is with sincere pleasure, therefore, we re- 
peat, that we notice this revivifying of our old College Musical Association. We 
bid it, officers and members, Qod-speed. Let it labor faithAiHj ou till It has re- 
gained and added to its former glory. 
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Pow-Wow. 

On the evening of Presentation Day, the Freshmen had their annual Pow-Wow. 
It 'was a decided success, notwithetanding the rain, and did them great credit. The 
diaguiies were well got up, and the procession was a fine one. No one is ever ei- 
p«cted to hear the speeches, but they were, doubtless, on this occasion, as good as 

Boat Raoa. 

On Wednesday, the 2d or July, the race between the shells, which had been 
postponed on account of the bad weather, was announced to take place. In spite of 
the rain, which was almost aa bad as on the fonuer occasion, there was a lai^ at- 
tendance on sbore and in the boats of the navy. The NLiie being unable to enter, 
the Glyuna and Varuna were consequently the only contestants. The water was 
perfectly smooth, and if the weather had only been decent, none of the most par- 
ticular could have asked for a better tine to row. The Varunas, after turning the 
bu:^ ahead, came in lengthening the distance between themselTes and the Glyuna 
at every stroke, and reached the judge's barge in 18.1], making the fastest time, 
we believe, ever recorded in this harbor. The Glyunas' time was 20.2, and in their 
behalf; it is dunned, that they rowed from Long Wharf round the buoy and in, 
under the disadvantagG of a rudder which had become disarranged, so aa to com- 
pel one side to do nearly all tiie pulling. And in regard to Taruna, it is do more 
th&n fur to say, that one of her men was sick, and unable to work aa hard aa usual. 
After the regular race, all the heavy boats around, belonging to the navy, were 
gathered together, by the eien^se of an amount of yelling which must have left 
the commanding officer's throat pretty sore, to engage in a general scrub race. 
Aa nearly aa we can recollect, they were the Nereid, the Glyuna and the Atalauta, 
pulled by Glyunacrews; theCjmotlioe, by Varuna men, and the Undine, by the sec- 
ond crew of the 'Labe.' On the outside of all came into position a solitary 
Niiie man, in a wee wherry, determined, as he eipressed himself, "to shake 
lier up," and see the fun. The Atalauta, being a lighter boat than the others, was 
compelled, much against her will, to give half a minute handicap. 

The boats got off pretty well together at the word, and when off Long Wharf, 
lay in a general jumble, with Atalanta about a length ahead. Just here the Cy- 
mothoe and Undine fouled, the Glyuna came up a little mors, and when the boats 
reached the buoy, Atalauta was first, Cymothoe trying to turn on the wrong side, 
and Qlyuna coming in ahead of her by the time she got straightened up. The Ata- 
lauta having, by an act of courtesy, allowed the Glyuna to turn before her, now 
took the second place, and passed her near Long Wharf, reachiTigthe judges' barge 
twenly-geven seconds ahead, and thus being beaten, by three seconds, by the Gly- 
una, which pulled well, turned well, and did well throughout. Where the Nereid 
and the whercy were, at the time of the fouling of the TTnduie, no one knew, but 
as they raced in from Long Wharf with the othera, it is to be presumed that they 
made that a haven of safety, and didn't go any further out. Altogether, it was a 
very jolly little time, and we hope that scrub races may become an institution. Of 
course, no time was kept, and nothing but the diataDcea between the boats was 
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After the raco, tlie drill prize was contested for and given to tho Gtyuna. which 
showed excellent practice, and performed eveiythiog on the programme in BrsC-rata 
Btjle. 



iced b;the Fresideot, in Chapel, June 2Sth, af- 

\ 

SBOOHD DTT18I0R. 

C. N. Howard. 
T. Hooker. 



the Presentation e: 
English Composition 


^ Class of '64.- 


\a Prize, 
2dPriie, 
SdPrixe, 


FIBBT DIVIBtO!T. 

3. C. Darling. 
H. P. Boydeo. 
W. P. Bellamy. 


IHFrke, 
ZdPrizt, 

MPriae, 


G. 8. Merriam. 
( A. D. Miller. 
\ H. Paine. 

C. Q. Rookirood. 



JD. C 



Wodhey ScluAarahip, (Class of '66,) 

John K Ewell. 

BJiTlbut Scholarship, {C!ass of '66,) 

J. T. Graves. 

fYeshman ifatkematical J'rizea. ("65,) 
I J. H. Kerr. 2d Prize, ( J. A. Hoag. 

\ S. C. Peclc 1 C. H. Smith. 



Appointments for Commencement.- 1863. 

John Phelps Taj'lor, Valedictory, Andover, Mass. 

John Wesley Ailing, Salutatory, Orange. 

Cornelins L. Kitchel, Philoaophlcal Oration, Detroit, Mich. 

D. Henry Chamberlain, Philosophical Oration, Worcester, Masa. 



( Edward B. Coe, N.Y. City, 

( Buchanan ffinthrop, N. T. City. 

Henry Saniutl Barnum, Stratford. 
r John W. Johnson, Corvallis, Oregon. 
J Roger a. Tracy, Windsor Vt. 
iBoburi Galbraith Woods, Salfm, 0. 

Joseph Filz Randolph, Trenton, N. J. 

Charles Frederic Bradley, Roxhury. 

Thomas Burgis Eirby, Kew Haveii. 
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WillUm W. Johnson, Owego, N. T. 

iJamri H. Crosb/, Bangor, He. 
Matlhew H. Tboms, Ciocinnsti, 0. 
Ira Kabb Alexander, LewUtowD, Pcnn. 
Cbarles E. Hubbard, Boston, Mrbb. 

{Heman P. Deforest, N. Bridgenrater, Mua. 
George H. Benrd, AndoTer, Moaa. 
Richard Horse, S. T. Clly. 
James B. Chaae, Sootb PeklQ, N. T. 
Albert Francis Judd, Honolntn, Sand, Island*. 
Frederic Adams, Oranj^, N. J. 
Albert B. Bbearer, DojIeatowQ, Penn. 
Thomas Q. Thnr&ton, Kailna, Sand. Islands. 
.Frederic A. Wikrd, Farmingtiin. 
Henrj H. Stebbins, Drooklf n, N. T. 
FrankliD McTeagh, Weslcbest^r, Feuu. 



{James A. Daobar, Carlisle, Pecn. 
Artbnr Ooodenongh, JeHVraon, H. T. 
James Franklio Brown, SLonlogtMl. 
Jobn S. Boberl, Mastic, N. T. 
Elliot C. Hall, Jamestown, N. X. 
Charles B. Samncr, Sonlbbridge, Mass. 

iSaranel L. DIalchley, Sew HaveD, 
William LampBDQ, Leroy, N. T. 



i Charles W. Ely, Madison. 

( William P. Eetcbam, New York Cxtj. 

Charles W. Coil, Norwich. 

BarrisOD Haltzbergcr, Beading, Fgdd. 

Walter 8. McClintock, Pilt^burgb, Peon. 

1 Horace Dniton, Aoburodale, Mass. 
William L. Malaon, Hartfurd. 
Heber H. Boadte, IlartTord. 
Charles H, Rowe, FarmingtOD. 
Pierce N, Welch, New Uaitu. 



Israel Minor, New TorkCitj. 
Richard Skinner, Chicago, III. 
MelTille C. Day, BIddeford, Me. 
William B. Rlmberlj, West Troy,B. Y. 
Hiram H. EimptoD, Tlconderoga, N. T. 
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ijamea P. Brown, Pittsburgh Pcdd. 
Edward C. Stnne, ColumbUB, Oliio. 
George Lee Woodbuti, Saycillu, N. T. 
Jacob 8. Bockt'c, Nonvich, N. T. 
( Biiel C. C«rler, Ossipee, N. H. 
( Charles N. Rosa, iuburn, N. Y. 
Cbarlrs N. Jndwn, Bridgeport. 
George C. Ripley, Norwich. 
A. Welles Catlin, BrcKtWyn, N. T. 
William C. Seiton, Pljmouth, N. T. 



Wooden Spoon Exhibition. 



In speaking of this prominent and popular feature of " Presentation week," we 
beg leave io sssure our readers, that any opinions we maj venture to express, are 
entirely eiparte and candid, though we confess a little modest pride will Boraetimes 
invado even the Editorial aanetiim. The cntlro affair, from the dull matters of 
fioaace, to the eloquence and wit which graced the closing performance, was an 
tatire sutcess. Probably no oae will think ua eitravflgaQt, when we claim for it 
the merit of being tho finest " Wooden Spoon Bihibition" ever given in our Col- 
lege. In thaSrst place, the "Invitations" were both heautifully designed and exe- 
cuted, thus hinting, from the outset, at the way in which everything was to tie con- 
ducted. Secondly, we take the most lively satlGfaction in commending the plan of 
admitting ticket-holders without iuvidioua discrimination between those having 
ladies in charge and the les» fortunate " single gentlemen." Had the old plan been 
preserved, our seat might have been much less eligible than it really was. Music 
Hall was thus quietly filled at an early hour with the choicest of the chosen, end 
at 8 olclock, the eiercises commenced, with an overture from Wallace's Band, (pub- 
Btituted for " Seventh liegiment,") which discoursed acceptable music throughout 
the evening. Tho " Opening Load," upon which, apparently, all possible changea 
had been already rung, proved at once unique and appropriate. The " Shell" 
burst, and the "Spoon man" gracefully acknowledged the re-echoing applause. 
The " Salutatory" was a worthy and characteristic production of its "distinguished 
author." Displaying at once a mastery of the purest Engilish and most idiomalac 
Latin, it deserved the praise it received. The CoUoquy, entitled " The way we do 
things," although, apparently, well written and planned, sufTered much from the 
unavoidable delay between the scenes, and some few mistakes in acting. 

Of the singing by the " '63 Qlee Club," we will say, once for all, that it was mag- 
nificent. The '■ Original Music," composed by one of the Club, was in the highest 
degree appropriate and beautiful. His Satanic Majesty's "High Oration," was 
spirited and timely. The second Colloquy, under the title of "Forensic Disputa- 
tions," justly caricatured sonic of our College eiercises, and had many "good 
loads," which only the initiated were expected /uJ% to comprehend. "The Suhit- 
aneous Concussion of Particles falorigenous," furnished the theme for a truly Phi- 
ioeophical Oration. Though the theories and principles advanced are, no doubt, 
" amenable to dubitation," we confess we have concluded to take them all on trust' 
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The Editorial minil, we regret to say, became sliRhtlj bewildered, under the new 
Good of scientific light. Probably we have, in tlie thesis above, tbo solution of 
this dreadful hot weather; at any rate, we trust the rebels at Sichmond will soon 
know, by sad eiperienoe of our artillery and gun-boota, "how hot the subitaneouB 
concuBaioQ of particles can mEko a place." Tho closing play — "Coliege Bores," was 
most ecithusiaslically received. In its lice, it was the litiost of the evening. A 
Poem followed, on the theme of " Yale Memories, " — a fitting mibjcet and, moreover, 
well treated; and then oame, wliat always is, or should be, the great feature of the 
exhibition — the Preaentation and Reception Addresses. The anticipations of the 
audience, which, for good reasons, were at high tide, were evidently fully met. 
We dlsclflim all intention of being unduly complimentry, but we must Boy, we 
think tho " Presentation Address" was worthy " the man, the subject and tho occa- 
sion." By ita literary and rhetorical excellence, and still more, by its tnie and ex- 
alted interpretation of the spirit and mesning of this time-honored anniversary, it 
served lo give a new value and dignity to tho entire occasion. The "'KeoepUon" 
was no less tasteful and appropriate. Thus passed off our '-Wooden Spoon Eihi- 
bition." The unanimous chciceof the Class was the actual "Spoon Man," and 
everj arrangement had been made to give SBtlafaction to Classmates and fHeods. 
Open now to make selections without regard to scholarship, and placed on a better, 
higher basis than ever before, the " Spoon" may, henceforth, secure such support 
as shall ever keep it one of the highest honors. 

D»ath of Captain W. H. Mlii»r. 

The Senior Class of Yale College having been informed of the death of their 
classmate. Captain W, H. MiUer, wliile serving in the army of his country, desire 
to give this public expression of their sympathy with hia bereaved relatives, and 
their appreciation of the deceased as a man of scholarly talents, gentlemanly bear- 
ing, and uniform kindness of heart Mr. Miller enlisted as a private early in the 
war. For his conspicuous bravery at the battle of Biill Bun, he was promoted to 
a Captaincy in tho Ellsworth Avengers, and while serving in that capacity was 
taken away by disease, in camp before Yorktown. We, his classmates, do fer- 
vently trust that the lessons of this, the fourth visitation of Providence during our 
course, may not bo lost upon any one of us at this, our parting hour. In behalf of 
the Claas. G. M. Beard, 

D. H. CHi.UHEai.AIH, 
H. H. KlMPTON. 

Death of Franols K. Heller. 

"The roelancholy news of the deathof our young friend and townsman, Fbancis 
Eerh Hei.lgr, reached us yesterday. Of tho numerous victims of this fell war, 
which it has lately been our duty to record, we know of none for whom we more 
deeply grieve than poor Frank. He was so young, so gifted, bo hopeful. Wo were 
wont to anticipate for him a career as brilliant and useful as his boyhood and 
youtli so strongly indicated. But, alas I all our fond hopes in his fbture snccesa 
are blasted now, and wo have only left us the consolation that the young hero died 
nobly in a sacred cause. Many a tributary tear will moisten the eyes of those who 
knew and loved him, when they read this noUce of his unUmety fate. 
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He was the son of Mr. GaoT^ Heller, Jeweller, of this city, aad was born od 
the 17th of July, 1841. He was admitted to our High School, August 13th, ISBB, 
and graduated from that institution with high distinction, July let, 1869, Btanding, 
we believe, llrst in the Clsasical division in his class. He entered Tale College the 
following September, being at the time only fifteen yeara of age, and, if wa re- 
member aright, the youngest of his class. He poaees^d remarkable natural tal- 
ents, and his industry and good conduct ever endeared him to bis teachers. 

When the war broke out he enlisted as a private in Capt. Arthur's company, Col. 
McCarter's Begiment, the 93d F. V., end served in the severe battles of WiUiams- 
bui^ and Fair Oaks. All know how the 93d suffered in both these battles, and in 
the latter poor Frank was wounded. But this is not the most melancholy part of 
the story. Ho was returned in the official report of casualities among the slightly 
wounded — and liia relatives and friends suffered but Uttle uneasiness on his account. 
His father, however, went to Philadelphia to bring liim home, but learned there 
that he bad been sent to New York. Proceeding to that city, Mr. Heller, after 
much difficulty, succeeded in ascertaining that his sonhad been oonveyed to Dayid's 
Island Hospital, and that he had died there very shortly aKer his arrival, and had 
been buried with fourteen others. Poor fellows I they were laid side by side in a 
quiet and beautiful retreat — but no headstone marked their individual graves, and 
not even the gad satisfaction was left the father of bringing to his native place the 
remans of his darling son. Let his afflicted relatives be consoled. Few can hope 
to leave behind them Bo fair a fame as Frank. He sleeps in peace — in sure and 
certain hope of a blissfiil resurrection. 

'Sleep, soldier, sleep I from sorrow free. 

And sin and strife. 'lis well with thae. 

"Pis well ; though not a single tear 

lament Uie buried Volunteer I' " [Reading DaSy Timea. 

[We cheerfully give place to the above notice, as the most fitting testimonial of 
one who, wheu he was with us, was universally beloved. Siity-throe has given 
nobly of iU members to the ranks of the union army, and Heller has been the first 
to fail ia the sacred cause.] 



€bii0r's Cable. 

Well, it's all over. Wooden Spoon and Presentatbn Day, Pow Wow and the 
DeForeat, are among the things that were, and we are left ia tell of their glories. 
But it is rather sad to think that when they come again we will be the ones whose 
names shall be placed on the list of Alumni, and whose faces shall be no more seen 
of College. And yet we mean to be merry over it,— to have as good a time as wo 
know how, — to cram up our Astronomy like heroes, and to enter Senior year with 
asmuchofarush as sny othorclaes. Eiarainatioua make us think of the Soph- 
omores. Without a doubt Ihey moan to do a big thing on Biennial, aad in order 
to do it rightly, tiave beguu by an enormous thing in the hat line. Whether that 
will help them, remains to be seen, but they seem to bear up bravely, Vuivigk silent- 
ly, under the pressure, and to be ready for either fale. We very distinctly recol- 
lect, however, that in our year, " Bienoials are a bore," was gratnitoasly practiced 
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on the college fence srery evenmit, about this time, for the benefit of all listeners, 
and to the utter discomSture of all " diga" within haaring. But (hough we regret 
the loss of Buch lovely straina, we du^ not recommend their retumption, for have ' 
not Qie Faculty put their foot down and said that the fence ia ineligible an a 
■■ roost " ? And have not that ancient body severely dealt with all refractory col- 
legians sirice that vermilion edict 1 So we must even bow to our destiny, and let 
the Sophomores keep silence, for alas they have no place where they may sing and 
be seen at the same time by tearful maidens from over the way, who have, doubt- 
leSB, the pleasing impression that Biennials are thbgs of awful peril. 

Even now we hear, lii^iing in our ears, the doleful bell, which summoned them 
to that draad abode of the Biennial tyrant, to be bored and badgered, tortured and 
tormenied, till their day ia over. The Ust report is, that the Faculty hav%, with 
their other restrictions, also come down on ^oging. We wait in terror the result 
of their next deliberation. What with the fence, the windowa in 'North Middl*,' 
music in " study hours," and the new system of fines, we are rapidly getting into 
a very bad way. 

And the Freshmen. — They are restdi^ after the eSbcts of Pow Wow, and taking 
things in a general way very much aa a set of men do in the, third term of Fresh- 
man Year, L e., as easily as possible. Good luck to thwn, — may their woA in 
campugn times be as good aa tbeir reputation so fb in College. 

All the while we have been writing, that Devil has been hovering about us, and 
at last bas just gained courage to rush up, dash a roll of paper on the table and 
leave, closely followed by a apare boot-jack. The appeanmce of the sanctum at 
this interesting juncture, is rather remarkable. The Uuscular llan has just been, 
intemiptfid in an insane attempt ttt give us a Baccanalian solo about going home 
drunk as fiddlers, and has been safely stowed away in a comer by the Deacon, who 
keeps guard over him with the poker. It may be as well to mention that in quiet- 
ing his troublesome piftient, the Deacou has employed the choicest terms in the 
slang dictionary, and at last, in utter despair, has annihilated him for a few seconds, 
by a double barreled Spanish oath, just imported for the use of the class, express 
from the West Indies, by two patriotic individuals. Meanwhile the two Presidents 
have left tbeir dignity behind them, andaro tossing pennies to see whether Ijnonia 
or the Brothers will win. They are just far enough gone to ima^ne that there are 
two champagne bottles between them, whereas there is only one, and are unsuc- . 
oessfnlly endeavoring to drink to each others' health out of it at the same minute. 
The only man sober in the room is the unfortunate wretch who pens this sad story. 
He has been chosen as secreteryat this meeting, and in orderto secure a good report, 
he has been studiously deprived of all bibulous consolation till bis task la ended. 
His only happiness is in thinking that the resolution holds good over the next as> . 
sembling, and that then some one else nill be in his unenviable position. 

In order to fill out his Table, he has bad recourse to the Devil's UBS., and out of 
a lot of trash, bas taken something or other, he hardly knows what. Hehosfoand 
a conundrum which was evidently contrived in order to curry fhvor with the Board. 
It runs on this wise : " Why is the Board like the Old Testament T" and then, m 
the fiin display of his supposed superiority, that hup bas written in large letters, "Give 
it ap?" manifestly hoping that some one will be dull enough to allow him to an- 
lounce the answer, which he triumphantly declares to be " Because in them is 
contained all the lore and the pn^Ua." Bequests have been handed in from tjme to 
VOL. XXVII. S6 
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i, by inte TObsoribers, that tbAt Devil be Berionsly expostulated witb, and yet, 
cddbimin the nudat of their woe, becoming aentimental: 

" I sit at m; open window 

And look up into the night, 
To the quiet depth of the bearen 
Bestrewed with its Cedie oflight 

'■And I think of ftn absent mmden, 
As I tit and loolc at the akj, 
How we studied the conat^laUma, 
One plOMont eye in Julj. 

"It were fitting if such as she is. 



, "MAj)a^ as I Bit at 017 window, 

Mj lore maj be gazing too, 
Her thoughts and mine maj go upward, 
Deep into the midnight blue. 

"And Qtting 'twould be, if they met then, 
And hand in hand should come down 
From the limitleBU regions aboTe ua. 
To the crowded and busy town. 

"And BO I sit and imagine, 

As the pbmets come on my eight, 
That flie two bright eyes of ny loved one 

Are looking up into the night." 

niflt is bad enough, goodness knows; but bece are two raleBtines, which are 
tat vorse. He knows as well we do, that Talentine time it erer, and that snoh 
oontributions are not acceptable any more. But enclosed in the first one is a note, 
promising to take us down to ''Ben's," if we iadulge him in kfew attempts this 
number, and really, the poor wretch is a pretty good fellow, now we think of it. 
80 lure's the first: 

" My (belinga are beyond coutrd 

For TOUT bright eyes, 

(tt strange surprise I 

Have burned into my rery soul. 

" I care no more lor food and drink ; 
Fed('s ale I lore 
All drinks abore, 
fint yet of thee I ever think. 
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" From thee 1117 ftaoiaB never put 
Coat, pants and vest 
Of Bliss's beat, 
No more can erer charm m7 heart, 

"The love I bear thee who can tellT 
Those bran-new boots 
Just made b; Lutz, 
Hare never soothed mj soul so welL 

"Ohssj that 70U will 7et be mine t 
Uj Colliua' hat 
I'd give for tha^ 
And be a lu^p7 Yaleotine." 

And the other is like onto it, 0DI7 a little less liker. 

" Ijg;htl7 the winter sunsMae Ealls 
On leafless trees, oa ivied wdls, 
But though its rajs all brightoeu bring. 
The; lack the warmth, the life of spring. 

Tour glances pass, 
Toot glances are not those of spring. 

''SofU7 the winter snow-flakes rest 
Upon the meadow's quiet breast, 
And oover it trom lur and akj. 
With ermine robes of charity. 

You look on me 

And I czsn see 
Tou show no sign of ckirity. 

" Smoothly along the silent stream 
The clear ice-flelds in sunlight gleam: 
But like to thee, pure, fickle, oold, 
Tbe7 fail the trust of one too bold. 

I feu me much 

That I am such, 
That I have proved my love too bold. 

"AndstiU thft^ring will come again; 
The needleM snow desert the plain.: 
The stream no more untiVfted shine, '-'-^ 
The suiira7s warm the waiting vine. 
Then let me be 
lore to thee, 
A true aad foithflil Talentme." 
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It's a fbcl, th&t we will have to diacharge him, if h 
very mach longer. Howeyer, they say, you talk of the — ahem 1 — and he's sure to 
be on hand, and as a living example of the truth of the proverb, lol here he is. 
And behold he shouts, "More copy I" and dodges behind the door. The way that 
every body beoomea active in the sanctum, at that terrible cry, isn't slowl The 
four topers make for the Table and the Secretary in fearful haflt«, seize pens and 
paper and indite; variously, articles on Politics, Religion, Literature and Art. As 
tbr the Secretaiy, he sits aolemn and sQent, his quill pen steadily scratching over 
the paper, with a constantly accelerated movemenl^ finishing up his record. And 
so the work goes on; the [learned tomes in the sanctum library behig ever and 
anon disturbed by all hands, and the drinkables being unanimously thrown out of 
the window, thus leaving the Roe. Sec. more inconsolable than before, though with 
that stoical fortitude for which he is so remarkable, he says never a word at the 
act At last the dormant ener^s of the composers of the mystical pentagon is 
aroused, and they lay to their work with a vrilL The Secretary finally rests from 
his labors, and reclined in the Great Chair, sleeps the sleep of innocence. 

When he awakes, he finds all the work done ; the ponderous rolls of mMuscript 
being rapidly secured on the shoulders of the attendant imps, and the Psalm-tune, 
"TanAmburg," rising over the din. He catdies the sound of Uie music and, 
leapit^ tVom his Chair, he joins as one mspired in a merry old walk-around, sing- 
ing the while ; 

" Heit comes the animacooda boa-constrictor, called animeconda for brevity, 
Who con swallDW an elephant as well ss a toad, and is noted for bis great lon- 
gevity. 
Hell swallow himself, crawl through himseli; come out with great fadllty. 
Tie himself up in a bow-knot, snap Ms tail and wink with great agility." 

He is done with Ms task, and Qie Ut. is ready for the printer. Therefore he 
Joins in the " chorions," and willingly proclaims that, 

— " The elephant now goes round and the band begins to play. 

And the boys about the monkey's cage had better keep away." 

To you, kind reader, he wishes the best of luck, the best of health, and the best 
of everything, as he bids you, in the name of the Board, " Qood-by till neit time." 

To Contributors. 

" East Rock," is respectfully declined. Ton can do better "B." Try again. 

To Subscribers. 

TTe ask your pardon for the unavoidable delay in issuing this number. 

Exohange*. 

We have received, this month, the Harvard Uagazine for June, the Contmental, 
the Atlantic, tie WiUiams' Quarterly, and the Publishers' Circular for that month 
and the one before, and have been weekly supplied with Harper's Weekly, since Qie 
date mentioned in our last Where are the Knickerbocker and Harper's Magazine ? 
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